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7 _ THE FREE MOVIE 


It happened during a history class at pub- 
lic school. 

Teacher said, “This week a movie is being shown 
in the theater that tells all about the things we 
are studying in our textbooks. If all of you will 
promise to see the movie, I will not give you any 
homework for three days.” 

“Happy day!” chorused the children. “Goody!” 
“Hurrah for Miss Walters!” they shouted. 

Ron leaned across the aisle and whispered to 
Dave. “She’s got some good left in her after all!” 

“Quiet!” Miss Walters snapped. She never seemed 
to be able to do even nice things pleasantly. “If 
you make any more noise I'll give you twice as 
much homework as usual.” 

The classroom was quiet immediately! “Now put 
up your hands if you promise to go to the movie. 
Remember, a// of you must go. If anyone says he 
won’t go, you all get the usual homework.” 

There was a great waving of hands. 

“Very good,” said the teacher. “It looks as if all 
hands are up. That means you are excused from 
homework for three——” 

Miss Walters stopped, her eyes fixed on one of 
the girls. “Jane Martin,” she said sternly, “do you 
mean to tell me that you refuse to go to this movie 
when I have been so kind as to let you off three 
days’ homework?” 

Jane had never felt so uncomfortable in all her 
life. She used to go to the movies. But a little 
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while ago she had become a Seventh-day Adventist. 
Now she wanted to be like Jesus, and that meant 
she shouldn’t go to the theater any more. 

All the children had turned around, staring at 
her, waiting to hear what she would say. 

“Jane Martin,” repeated Miss Walters. “I spoke 
to you. Are you or are you not going to attend this 
movie?” 

Jane struggled to her feet. “Miss Walters,’ she 
stammered. “I—I ” Her heart pounded wildly. 
Her breath was out of control. Her voice trembled. 
“Miss Walters,” she began again. “You see—I’m 
a—Seventh-day—Adventist—now, and I don’t—go 
to—movies any more.” 

She sat down, exhausted. A groan swept the room. 
Donald, sitting in front of her, turned around. 
“Why didn’t you put your hand up anyway?” he 
hissed. “You didn’t have to go just because you 
put your hand up.” 

“That would have been a lie,” Jane told him. 

“What of it?” Donald replied. “Now we'll all 
have homework.” 

Miss Walters cleared her throat. “Since Jane 
Martin has refused my kind offer, you will all have 
homework. Take out your notebooks and write 
down the assignment.” 

An icy silence settled over the class. 

Jane was miserable. She knew the students were 
blaming her. It seemed ages till the bell rang. Going 
out, one of the boys said, “Whatever made Jane 
so queer?” 

It would have been hard enough if that had been 
the end of it. But Miss Walters had offered to let 
the class off their homework for three days. So next 
day, as class was ending, the whole incident came 
up again. 

“I would have let you off your homework to- 
night,” Miss Walters said, “if all of you had prom- 
ised to attend the movie. However, since one of you 
would not go, I shall have to make an assignment.” 

“Jane Martin,” muttered Jack, loud enough for 
all to hear. 

Jane blushed. She turned, looking out the win- 
dow. Tears rushed to her eyes, but she blinked 
them back. One thing she didn’t want to do was to 
break down in front of the class. “Why did this 
have to happen?” she asked herself bitterly. “I 
didn’t want to force them all to have homework.” 

Then she took a deep breath. “I’ve made up my 
mind I am going to follow Jesus all the way. And 
I wouldn’t be following Him if I went to the 
movie.” 

She bit her lip. “Dear Jesus,” she whispered, 
“please help me to be faithful.” 

And, of course, Jesus did help, as He always will. 
The third day it wasn’t nearly so hard; and in the 
weeks to come, the boys and girls learned to love 
and honor Jane, because they discovered she always 
stood up for what was right. 





Your friend, 


Qustence. Whar 
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The BEST GIFT~ 


By MARYANE G. MYERS 


i DON'T see why boys can’t do 
housework, too.” The dark-eyed 
girl spoke to the dishes peeking up 
at her through sparkling suds. “Ev- 
ery time I want Enrique to help me 
it seems he always has an excuse— 
and never a good one!” 

Anita vigorously pumped her 
hands up and down in the water. 
“Maria and the baby are too young 
to work, but not that Enrique.” She 
popped a plate out, gave it a good 
rinsing, and put it in the rack on 
the drainboard. “He must sell pa- 
pers—he must mow grass. But 
there’s always time for baseball on 
the corner lot, I notice.” 

“Anita! What are you chattering 
about?” Mother called from the bed- 
room, where she was still in bed 
from a recent illness. 

“Nothing much!” Anita called 
back, and continued her thoughts in 
silence. 

She was halfway through with 
the dishes when there was a knock 
on the front door. 

“Now what?” she thought crossly, 
drying her hands on a towel and 
going to answer the door. “A ped- 
dler, no doubt.” She jerked the door 
open. 

To her surprise there stood a 
lovely woman with a radiant smile. 
There was something about her that 
made Anita ashamed of being cross. 

“Won't you come in?” she said 
as graciously as she knew how. 

The woman thanked her and 
walked in. “I would like to see your 
mother,” she said. 

Anita led the way to the back 
bedroom. She was sorry now that 
she had not hurried and finished the 
dishes. The kitchen looked untidy 
with pots and pans all over the 
stove, and the floor not swept. “If I 
hadn’t fussed I would have had the 
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work done an hour ago,” she re- 
minded herself. 

The woman took in the situation 
with an understanding smile. “Your 
mother is very fortunate to have you 
to help while she is ill,” she said. 

She told Mother that her name 
was Mrs. Trulove. As she and 
Mother visited, Anita hurried with 
the housework. When she had fin- 
ished she sat on a low stool near 
the visitor and listened while the 
women talked. 

Anita had never met such a 
kindly, sympathetic person. Her 
eyes shone when she told of Christ's 
great love and His healing power. 
Then when it was time to leave, 
Mrs. Trulove asked Mrs. Romerez 
whether she would like prayer. 
Anita’s mother nodded, and the vis- 
itor asked Anita to kneel with her. 

What a wonderful prayer! How 
could a heavenly Father help but 
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Anita's lower lip stuck out farther and 
farther. She was very cross, and was tak- 
ing much too much time to do the dishes. 








hear? The sincere words of love 
stayed in Anita's heart for days after 
the woman had gone. 

Then, unexpectedly, Mrs. Trulove 
called again. 

“We have bad news for you,” 
Mrs. Romerez told the visitor. “My 
husband wants a divorce. Our fam- 
ily will soon be divided, as he wants 
two of the children.” 

Anita was too unhappy to say 
anything. Her father was going to 
take Enrique and Maria away, and 
she might never see them again. 

Mrs. Trulove looked distressed 
for a moment; then a peaceful smile 
came to her face. “Our Lord can do 
all things for us, if we only be- 
lieve,” she said. Opening her Bible, 
she gave a study on God's love. Her 
words brought comfort to Anita and 
her mother. And then she prayed 
another wonderful prayer. 

“I wish 1 knew how to pray like 
that,” Anita said. “I don’t know how 
to talk to God as you do.” 

The visitor placed an arm around 
the girl’s shoulders. 

“How would you like to go to 
school where boys and girls learn 
to pray and study the Bible along 
with their other lessons?” 

“It sounds wonderful!” Anita ex- 
claimed. “Mother, may I go?” 

Mrs. Romerez sighed. “I wish you 

To page 10 
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ONCE in a pleasant garden 
God placed a happy pair; 
And all within was peaceful, 
And all around was fair. 


But oh, they disobeyed Him! 
The one thing He denied 
They longed for, took, and tasted; 
They ate it, and—they died! 


Yet, in His love and pity 
At once the Lord declared 
How man, though lost and ruined, 
Might after all be spared. 


For one of Eve's descendants, 
Not sinful, like the rest, 
Should spoil the work of Satan, 

And man be saved and blest. 


Hundreds of years were over, 
Adam and Eve had died, 

The following generation, 
And many more beside. 


At last, some shepherds, watching 
Beside their flocks at night, 

Were startled in the darkness 
By strange and heavenly light. 


One of the holy angels 

Had come from heaven above 
To tell the true, true story 

Of Jesus and His love. 


He came to bring glad tidings: 
“You need not, must not, fear; 


For Christ, your new-born Saviour, 


Lies in the village near!” 


And many other angels 
Took up the story then: 
“To God on high be glory, 
Good-will, and peace to men.’ 


And was it true, that story? 
They went at once to see, 
And found Him in a manger, 
And knew that it was He. 
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~ THE OLD, OLD STORY 


By KATE HANKEY 


He whom the Father promised, 
So many ages past, 

Had come to save poor sinners; 
Yes, He had come at last! 


He lived a life most holy; 
His every thought was love, 

And every action showed it, 
To man, and God above. 


His last three years were lovely; 
He could no more be hid; 

And time and strength would fail me 
To tell the good He did. 


He gave away no money, 
For He had none to give; 
But He had power of healing, 
And made dead people live. 


He did kind things so kindly, 
It seemed His heart’s delight 

To make poor people happy 
From morning until night. 


He heard each tale of sorrow 
With an attentive ear, 
And took away each burden 
Of suffering, sin, or fear. 


Such was the man “Christ Jesus,” 
The Friend of sinful man! .. . 

But hush! the tale grows sadder: 
Vil tell it—if | can. 


This gentle, holy Jesus, 
Without a spot or stain, 
By wicked nends was taken, 
And crucified, and slain. 


Look! look! if you can bear it— 
Look at your dying Lord; 


Stand near the cross and watch Him; 


“Behold the Lamb of God!” 


His hands and feet are pierced, 
He cannot hide His face; 

And cruel men “stand staring” 
In crowds about the place. 





They laugh at Him and mock Him! 
They tell Him to “come down,” 

And leave that cross of suffering, 
And change it for a crown. 


Why did He bear their mockings? 
Was He “the mighty God’’? 
And could He have destroyed them 

With one almighty word? 


Yes, Jesus could have done it; 
But let me tell you why 

He would not use His power, 
But chose to stay and die. 


For our sins He suffered, 
For our sins He died; 
And “not for ours only,” 
But “all the world’s” beside! 


And now He has ascended, 
And sits upon the throne, 
“To be a Prince and Saviour,” 
And claim us for His own. 


And if this simple message 
Has now brought peace to you, 

Make known “the old, old story,” 
For others need it too. 


Soon, soon our eyes shall see Him, 
And in our home above 

We'll sing “the old, old story 

Of Jesus and His love.” 
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LAKESIDE CAMPOREE <— 


W. E. Burns, Reporting 


A grand “camporee” it was! Fifty- 
five Southern New England Path- 
finders converged on Camp Win- 
nekeag not long ago for a weekend 
camporee. From the four corners of 
the conference they came—from the 
New London Tantaquigeon Path- 
finder Club, from the Pittsfield Hay- 
stack Club, from the Sanitarium 
Nes-Pak Club, from the South Lan- 
caster Nashua Club, with their di- 
rectors, deputy directors, counselors, 
tents, sleeping bags, cooking and 
other camping equipment. 

They camped and slept on the 
ground in tents in units of six or 
eight. Friday evening after sundown 
worship, it was a beautiful sight to 
see the numerous little campfires 
burning cheerfully as dusk settled 
down upon the beautiful shores of 
Lake Winnekeag. 

The weekend camporee was full 
of activities! Pathfinders demon- 
strated their campcraft skills and 
had a chance to test them in actual 
camping situations. Pastor Maxson 
was our storyteller Friday night at 
the campfire circle. Sabbath school 
was conducted by Pathfinders and 
staff alike, and Sabbath afternoon 
we had the honor of welcoming 
Pastor E. W. Dunbar, our world 
MV leader, who gave an inspira- 
tional message and told stories to 
the Pathfinders. 

Saturday night was filled with 
games around the large fireplace in 
the dining lodge. Sunday was 
packed full of pancakes, beanhole 
beans, potatoes and eggs, aluminum- 
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On this page every week there appear stories of what Pathfinders and JMV’s are doing around the 
world. These are accounts of Junior youth who are going places for God. They are ‘‘on the trail’ 
with Jesus, our Master Guide. Send a report of what your club is doing. It may be printed here! 


foil baking, homemade reflector 
ovens, wood-chopping demonstra- 
tions, baseball, boating, a Pathfinder 
powwow, judging of clubs, Path- 
finder awards of recognition, and 
many other things too numerous to 
mention. Our Sunday guests were 
Pastor and Mrs. R. A. Nesmith. All 
of which added together and mixed 
with fifty-five Pathfinders spells 
C-A-M-P-O-R-E-E and calls for an- 
other camporee by unanimous vote 
this coming June. A wonderful and 
profitable time was had by all! The 
Pathfinder clubs of Southern New 
England are on the march. 


JMV’S ON BOMBING TRIP 


M. J. Perry, Reporting 


“There!” grunted a JMV as he 
cut the string with a jerk, “that’s 
the last bomb.” 

He and his pals stepped back and 
surveyed triumphantly their pile of 
bombs, hundreds of them, all set 
to be dropped in the enemy’s ter- 
ritory. 

“Good work,” said their coun- 
selor. “Now you had better hurry 





and get your camping equipment 
ready, or you'll be late for the car, 
and you won't get to camp.” 

With a rush, the JMV’s scattered 
to get their suitcases and bedrolls. 
In a little while all was snugly 
tucked into the car. 

With a roar the engine started, 
and the JMV’s and their bombs 
were soon out of the city and flying 
low through the open country high- 
ways. 

Forward observer Fred in the 
front seat was excited. “Look,” he 
shouted, “there’s an old gentleman 
standing by his mailbox. Let’s bomb 
him.” 

Bombardier Bob, in the back seat 
next to the window, pulled up a 
bomb and prepared to let it go. 

Meanwhile, the elderly gentleman 
was looking peacefully down the 
street, waiting for the mail carrier. 
Suddenly, as a car swooshed by, he 
saw a long, slim object fly from the 
rear window and sail toward him, 
landing near his feet. 

Rear observer Richard, looking 
out the back window, reported the 
man’s reactions play by play. “He’s 
noticed it,” Richard reported. “Now 
he’s walking over . . . he’s picking 
itup ... he’s taking off the wrap- 
per, and now he’s actually 
reading—looks like the Signs. 
Sorry, fellows, I can’t see any more. 
We've turned a corner.” 

Those were not atom bombs the 
JMV's were dropping, but literature 
bombs. It was the way the Pendle- 
ton JMV’s shared their faith on the 
way to Camp Mi-Voden this sum- 
mer. They have dropped hundreds 
of such bombs this year, and other 
clubs could do the same. 


The campsite at Lake Winnekeag, where 
Pathfinders of Southern New England held 
camporee. Lake is behind tent at right. 
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Chapter 1: Chonga Loses His Teeth 


The Boy With No Front Teeth 


By ELLA M. ROBINSON Y@¥ 


HONGA had to lose his four 
front teeth. He could not go 

home until he had let the heathen 
“dentist” knock them out. 

He looked again at the door of 
the hut where the dentist lived, and 
fear swept over him. How could 
he rap on that door and tell the 
dentist he had come? 

He rubbed his right forefinger 
over the teeth. They felt good and 
solid and strong in his mouth. But 
today—this afternoon—he had to 
have them knocked out, or he would 
be cast from his tribe. 

It was a tribal custom. Every tribe 





had its mark. One tribe tattooed a 
line from the hair down across the 
forehead to the tip of the nose. Ev- 
ery member of that tribe had to have 
that line. In another tribe, every 
member had to have his front teeth 
filed to a sharp point in imitation 
of the crocodile. Chonga’s tribe 
called themselves “the cow people”; 
so, since cows have no upper front 
teeth, everyone in his tribe had to 
have his upper front teeth knocked 
out. 

It was especially important for 
Chonga to follow the custom, be- 
cause he was the son of the chief. 
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With a chicken under his arm, 
Chonga had set out from home 
to the house of the dentist. 
He must lose his teeth today, 
or be cast out of the tribe. 
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His father, Chikonka, was the 
induna, or headman, of his village 
in Northern Rhodesia, Africa. 
When Chonga was born, his mother 
had become a most honored woman, 
for Chonga was Chikonka’s first 
son. Thereafter she was known as 
Ba-ka-Chonga, mother of Chonga. 


When Chonga was cutting his 
second teeth, he was considered old 
enough to accompany his father on 
hunting trips and other expeditions. 
They would set out across country 
together, barefooted and __bare- 
headed. Noiselessly they would trail 
a narrow path leading from the vil- 
lage and winding its way over hills, 
through tall grass, past great mounds 
of clay cast up by white ants and 
now overgrown with shrubbery and 
thorn trees. Father would go ahead, 
with his blanket roll on his back 
and his long spear over his shoul- 
der, ready for defense in case they 
met enemies or wild beasts. Chonga 
trudged at his heels, running now 
and again to keep up with the man’s 
long strides. From a stick suspended 
over his shoulder swung two small 
gourd-shell calabashes, one contain- 
ing water, the other meal for lunch. 


Sometimes they would go to at- 
tend an indaba, or council, in a 
neighboring village. It might have 
been that a chief had died and an- 
other had to be chosen to take his 
place. Or there might have been 
trouble between the villages over 
land or cattle, and the headmen had 
to be summoned to meet and settle 
the matter. On such occasions 
Chonga felt it an honor to be al- 
lowed to accompany his father, and 
his father regarded these experi- 
ences as an important part of the 
boy’s education. 

Every spring when the flowering 
trees were in bloom and certain clus- 
ters of stars appeared above the 
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eastern horizon, all the villages 
would become very active. Planting 
time had come. No _ industrious 
African family thinks of wasting 
the cool morning hours sleeping or 
eating breakfast. The children 
would grab a raw sweet potato or 
a handful of peanuts to munch 
along the way, and the family would 
be off to their garden plot. Chonga 
usually carried the fire pot, and one 
of his younger brothers or sisters 
the water calabash. 

On reaching the spot, usually 
hidden from marauders at some 
distance from the village, the whole 
family would help gather out the 
old cornstalks of last year’s growth, 
and pile them for burning. A live 
coal would be taken from the fire 
pot to light the bonfire. After a 
little while, Chikonka would seat 
himself in the shade of a tree, and 
doze and smoke his long reed pipe 
while the rest of the family planted. 

Ba-ka-Chonga, Chonga’s mother, 
with a baby on her back, would take 
her short-handled, narrow-bladed, 
blunt-edged hoe and loosen small 
patches of earth to the depth of 
three or four inches. Chonga and 
his sisters would follow, dropping 
kernels of corn into the softened 
earth and covering them with their 
hands. After a time the baby would 
go to sleep. Then the mother would 
loosen the blanket, and lay blanket 
and baby in the shade beside father, 
and go back to work until the heat 
became so great that the family 
would go home to eat and rest. 

Now Chonga was “so high.” He 
did not know his real age, but when 
we met him years later we estimated 
he had been about eleven years old, 
and therefore the proper age to have 
his upper front teeth removed. 

So here he was, outside the den- 
tist’s hut. He had come alone from 
his village, and had brought a pres- 
ent for the dentist. 

Frightened, he did not go quickly 
to the dentist’s door, but sat on the 
ground nearby. How he wished he 
could avoid the pain and suffering! 
But he could not go home with the 
teeth still in his mouth, for it was 
believed that anyone who did not 
follow the customs of his tribe 


would make the spirits of his dead 
ancestors angry. The spirits would 
take revenge on the entire village, 
and no one knew what terrible pun- 
ishment they might inflict. They 
might stop the rain so that all the 


Chonga was determined to leave home and see the world. He had heard that the white 





















man was so foolish that he was trying to build a bridge across the Victoria Falls. 


crops would wither and the people 
die of starvation. They might bring 
sickness, or war, or other fearful 
things. 

And he, Chonga, son of the chief, 
would be blamed for it all. 

He must not let this happen. He 
must let the dentist knock out the 
teeth, painful as it might be. Forc- 
ing his unwilling feet, he went to 
the door and called in a weak voice. 
The dentist came out. Chonga told 
him what he wanted, and the dentist 
called two strong men to hold 
Chonga’s arms and legs. Then he 
sat down on a low stool behind the 
boy. Picking up a spike and a stone, 
he proceeded to hammer at the 
teeth. 

It seemed to Chonga that his 
whole face was being smashed, but 
he uttered not a sound. Had he 
made an outcry, he would have been 
branded a coward, and would have 
been taunted for the remainder of 
his life. 

Gradually the teeth came loose, 
and fell out. Then, in too much 
agony to talk, Chonga handed the 
dentist the gift he had brought and 
stumbled down the long trail to- 
ward home. He was now an official 
member of his tribe. Such are the 
customs of heathendom. 

But Chonga would not always re- 
main in his village. He would leave. 
He would learn about Christ, and 
one day a Christian dentist would 
give him teeth again. But all that 
was in the future. At this time, 
Chonga knew nothing about Jesus. 

When he was about fourteen or 
fifteen years old he decided that he 
wanted to see what was going on 
in the white man’s world. He had 
heard rumors that the white man 


had wagons that would run by 
themselves without any oxen to pull 
them. 

So one quiet morning, before it 
was light or anyone in the family 
hut was awake, Chonga slipped out 
with his blanket roll and calabashes 
of water and meal, and headed for 
the town of Salisbury about two 
hundred miles to the south. 

He had been told that the white 
man was foolish enough to think 
that he could make a road over the 
Zambezi River. On his journey 
Chonga saw men beginning to work 
on that bridge right there at the 
Victoria Falls. He laughed as he 
watched, as did all the other Afri- 
cans. They were wise enough to 
know that those mighty falls would 
wash a road away as fast as it could 
be built. Later, however, they were 
to see the great Victoria Falls bridge 
completed, and to watch the self- 
moving carriages passing over the 
road, and the wagons with houses 
on them moving safely along the 
shining rails to the other side. 

Upon reaching his destination, 
Chonga found employment as 
houseboy in the home of a British 
commissioner. Later he worked for 
an English farmer. The native fore- 
man on the farm, who belonged to 
a different tribe from Chonga’s, was 
unfair in marking his work ticket. 
Chonga complained to his white 
boss. Immediately the white boss 
bristled and angrily ordered Chonga 
to be flogged for daring to com- 
plain. 

Before the order could be carried 
out, however, Chonga was gone, 
fleeing back to his home. 

(Next week: The White Teacher 
Comes. ) 
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You have seen many pictures lately of Pathfinders trying to win 
knot-tying contests. When you heard that they could make bowline knots in 
three seconds and sheepshanks in four, you may have thought someone was trying 
to fool you. But no one was. These speeds can be attained, and passed. It just 
takes practice—and the right method. 

On these pages GUIDE shows you how it’s done. Study these pictures and 
follow them exactly. Notice especially what each finger does. When you have 
mastered these methods, you may be able to work out better ones. 

To make the knots clearer in the pictures, the rope was dyed black for half 
its length. Review and Herald photographer Charles Carey made the photographs. 

For a speed contest, contestants hold their ropes above their heads or at 
shoulder height. The timekeeper announces the kind of knot to be tied, then 
says Go. Contestants bring their hands down, tie the knot, and drop the rope 
to the floor. Time is counted until the rope hits the floor. First one on the floor 
wins. Or, all ropes reaching the floor before the deadline score. 








BOWLINE. 1. Hold rope in left hand with about three inches sticking hand, double the rope near the other end (white) and push loop up 
up. With right hand make a bight, crossing over on top of the short through the bight from behind. With left forefinger bend short end 
part. Hold by placing thumb on the crossover. 2. Next, with right of rope (black) and push through the loop formed by the right hand. 


3. Hold the white end with thumb and fingers and do not let go. With 





the white. After pulling the black end for a little way let go and 


left thumb and forefinger catch hold of the black end that is stick- pull knot tight as in 4. This is the knot used for halters on cat- 


ing up. Pull both parts of the black rope and at the same time pull tle and other animals, since it will not slip. Time 
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: three seconds. 











SQUARE KNOT. 1. Hold rope six inches from each end with thumb right hand. 2. With fingers of left hand push white end toward body 
and forefinger. Cross ends, with left hand on side nearer body. Note and up, where thumb and forefinger catch it. At same time, mid- 
positions of third and fourth finger of left hand and third finger of die finger of right hand pushes black end back and up behind white. 





3. Slip forefinger and middle fingers of left hand into the open- the black end with these two fingers and the white end with the 
ing. Press black end down with forefinger of right hand, and catch it thumb and forefinger, pull gently. There it is! The square knot is 
with the forefinger and middle finger of the left hand. 4. Holding important, for it does not slip, and unties easily. Time: three seconds. 





SINGLE BOW OR SLIP KNOT. 1. Drape rope over right hand, holding hind. Bend top of bight toward you with right hand, and quickly 
one end with the left hand. 2. Twist the right hand, bringing the tips reach through and catch the part hanging down, between the fore- 
of the fingers toward the body, and make a bight that crosses be- finger and middle finger. Keep rope moving all the time. It's easy! 





3. Pull the fingers through the bight, and there you are! Remember, hand. 4. This is the scene at the Pan-American Youth Congress when 
pull only a short portion through, not the end, or you will have the Pathfinders were tying speed knots. Now you can do the same in 
only an overhand knot! It helps at this point to pull with the left your club. More knots in GUIDE next week. Time: two seconds or less. 
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The Best Gift 
From page 3 


could, but I haven’t enough money 
to pay your way. And if your father 
leaves us, it may be that we will 
have to move to another town.” 

Mrs. Trulove smiled. “The Lord 
has a perfect way of bringing great 
happiness into every situation,” she 
said. “Let us continue to study the 
Bible together, and pray that the 
Lord will make this a Christian 
home. Don’t worry about tuition, 
because I shall be glad to pay for 
Anita to go to our church school.” 

After that, Mrs. Trulove visited 
often, and it wasn’t long before 
Anita noticed that her father acted 
more pleasant at home. By the time 
she started to church school, her 
home was a different place. And it 
was a happy girl who thanked Jesus 
for bringing peace to the home and 
permitting her to go to church 
school. 

She enjoyed school very much. 
It wasn't long before she had a Bible 
of her own and would read the 
many wonderful stories and prom- 
ises to Enrique and Maria. 

“Jesus is coming soon. We must 
all be ready,” Anita would tell her 
parents. She prayed fervently that 
they would do more than smile 
when she talked to them about the 
happiness they could all share to- 
gether in the new earth. 

In September, shortly after school 
started, Mrs. Trulove invited the 
Romerez family to attend a series 
of meetings conducted by a Pastor 
Harris in the music hall. Anita 


begged her mother to go, but Mrs. 
Romerez refused. 

“I've promised your father that 
I would go to the dance with him 


tonight,” she told Anita. 

“Mother, you can’t go. The Lord 
has helped us so much. He has made 
Father be happy with his family. 
We have so many things to be 
thankful for, Mother, surely you 





COMING NEXT YEAR 


A FULL PAGE BY 
HARRY BAERG 


Flash! An air-mail letter says that 
Harry Baerg agrees to supply 
GUIDE with a full page of animal 
pictures every week next year. 
That’s right. In order to make 
GUIDE better than ever, the editor 
asked Harry Baerg to give us more 
picture stories. 

So, in 1954 there will be not just 
a little strip, but A FULL PAGE of 
pictures every week. Say, how's 
your subscription? 





want to go to the meeting tonight.” 

Mrs. Romerez continued to comb 
her hair, not looking at her daugh- 

r. “It’s all right for you to go. But 
your father and I must have good 
times together if we are to have 
a happy home. He likes to dance, 
so I must dance with him.” 

The girl felt like crying, but she 
was too old for that. “I’m sorry you 





feel that way. It is Jesus who will 
keep our home a happy one. I be- 
lieve He must be sorry too that you 
are going to a dance tonight in- 
stead of a meeting where the Bible 
will be studied.” 

“I don’t want to hear any more of 
your ideas. I know what I am do- 
ing,” Mother replied sternly. 

But later that night, when her 
parents came home quarreling, 
Anita knew that a dance was not 
a place for people to find real hap- 
piness. 

Again there was trouble in the 
home, and this time Mrs. Romerez 
called Mrs. Trulove. After a visit 
and prayer together, Mrs. Romerez 
promised that she would try to bring 
her husband to the meetings. “Keep 
praying for us,” she pleaded. Her 
friend promised that she would con- 
tinually remember them in prayer. 

Anita prayed, too, and it was a 
happy girl who walked into the 
music hall one night with her fam- 
ily. They joined in the song service 
and listened attentively to the lec- 
ture. 

“That was a fine talk,” Anita’s fa- 
ther said as they left the building. 
“I think I'll go back tomorrow 
night.” 

True to his word, the next eve- 
ning found Father there on time, 
with the whole family. 

Night after night they attended 
the meetings. Pastor Harris’ clear, 
stirring talks kindled a desire for 
a heavenly home. No longer was it 
necessary for Mrs. Romerez to ac- 
company her husband to dances, be- 
cause he didn’t care for them any 








Lucivee, the Lynx, No. 4 - By Harry Baerg 
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1. The rabbit plague spread till hardly a hare remained in all the 
the lynx family to go hungry. Then 
one day a hunter shot at a caribou and broke his front leg. 
2. The wounded animal tried his best to get away on three legs. 

and smelling the blood-spattered trail, 
, hoping to obtain a full meal once more. 3. When the wounded 


Manitoba woods. This caused 


Seein 
lowe 
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the lynx band fol- 


caribou saw his pyrsuers, 
energy. But jumping on three legs made him tired much more quickly 
than would the easy trot he was used to. 
of lynxes closed in on their quarry. Hopping about lightly on the 
deep snow while the caribou floundered, 
his sharp antlers, and soon pulled him helpless to the ground. 
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he galloped away in a fresh burst of 
4. The hungry pack 


they were able to avoid 





more. Intently he would sit and 
listen while the minister explained 
prophecy and other Bible truths. 


Anita was ready for baptism in 
December. Her mother had a de- 
cision to make. Should she be bap- 
tized with her daughter, or wait 
until her husband was ready? “If I 
go ahead perhaps he will never be 
baptized,” she told Anita. 

“And if you wait and he is never 
baptized, what will become of you?” 
the child reminded her. “Please be 
baptized with me. Mrs. Trulove says 
we must stand firm for what we be- 
lieve.” 

After much consideration, Mother 
decided that Anita was right, and 
together they went into the water 
to arise from it with a new life 
and purpose. 

“I'm going to be baptized too 
when I’m older,” Enrique said. 

“Of course you will,” his sister 
said. “We all want to be in heaven 
together as one unbroken family.” 
Then Anita thought of her father. 
He was not as interested as he had 
been. “If only he would go to church 
with us,” she thought, “he would 
find the blessing God has for those 
who keep His day holy. But I won't 
give up hope.” 

One Sabbath morning in Febru- 
ary, as the Romerez family sat down 
at the breakfast table, Father joined 
them with a broad smile. “I’m not 
going to work today,” he announced. 
“I’m going to church with my fam- 
ily.” 

Great tears of happiness came to 
Anita’s eyes. Jesus had heard her 


prayers. He had spoken to her fa- 
ther’s heart and had won him. 
“Thank you,” she whispered to her 
best Friend. Then she looked across 
the table. There were tears in Moth- 
er’s eyes too, as if she were laugh- 
ing and crying at the same time. 
That was a happy day for the 
Romerez family, but their joy was 





COMING NEXT YEAR 


“UNCLE ARTHUR'S 
PAGE" 


This is an exclusive with GUIDE. 
Never before has Uncle Arthur re- 
leased full-length stories to any 
magazine. But by special arrange- 
ment he has agreed to write a story 
for GUIDE every month during 
1954. 


You used to enjoy reading Uncle 
Arthur's “Bedtime Stories” when 
you were young. Now enjoy these 
stories especially written for Junior 
youth, every month in GUIDE next 
year. 





complete two weeks later when Mr. 
Romerez definitely took his stand, 
and was baptized. 

Anita sat beside Mrs. Trulove 
that happy day, but her eyes never 
left her father. 

Anita smiled happily. She had 
asked for and received the most 
wonderful gift in the world—a 
united Christian home. 





THE EMPEROR PAID- 
THE DEBT 
By D. R. BUCKNER 


Centuries ago the Emperor Nich- 
olas took a liking to a certain 
young man and put him in charge 
of all the money in the treasury. 
But the young man liked. to gamble, 
and before long had wasted all his 
money. Then he had borrowed 
more, to keep on gambling, and was 
now heavily in debt. 

One night he added up all the 
money he owed. It was a terrible 
amount. Dreadfully worried, he 
wrote under the total, “Heavy debt. 
Who will pay it?” He knew he 
couldn’t—and he wished he had 
never begun to gamble. 

The emperor had noticed that 
the young man was worried. He 
knew nothing about the gambling, 
so went to visit him, to find out 
what was the matter. 

The young man was asleep when 
the emperor came in. He read what 
he had written, and felt sorry for 
him. After the question, “Who will 
pay it?” he wrote, “Nicholas.” 

The young man awoke. He was 
about to end his life by shooting 
himself, when he looked once more 
at the paper. There was the em- 
peror’s name! How did it get there? 
What did it mean? 

Wondering what would happen 
next, he waited. Soon a man came 
from the emperor, bringing enough 
money to pay. the debt. The young 
man could not pay it himself, but 
the emperor would pay it for him. 

So Jesus will pay the debt we owe 
God because we have sinned. 
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1. The hunter was still following the bloodstained trail. When he 
saw it joined by the footprints of the lynxes, he hurried cautiously 
forward. 2. Coming to a fallen log, he stopped to look, and saw the 
four large cats snarling and tugging at the body of the caribou. 

. The hunter sneaked carefully 
ost reached another log when the mother lynx 


They were too 7 to notice him. 
forward. He had alm 


Waal 
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saw him. Not wishing to lose a meal when so hungry, she decided 
to attack. 4. The four cats cautiously approached the hunter. They 
would not have dared except that they were starving. The man quickly 
raised his rifle and fired, killing two and woundin t 
alone escaped. Leaving the others behind, he ran off quickly. Life was 
hard that winter, and now he had no friends to help him hunt. 


a third. Lucivee 
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The JMV’s like GUIDE so well they have been pleading for us to make 
it larger, so that is what we are going to do. Beginning with the first issue 
in January, GUIDE will have 24 pages instead of 16. They will be a 
little smaller to make GUIDE easier to carry, but the margins will be 
narrower and the columns will be 





wider. There will be more room 





for stories, more pictures, more 
things to do, and GUIDE will be 
printed in color. Tell your friends 
so they will subscribe too. 
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HOW TO 





PRINT A 


NEWSPAPER 


PART THREE 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN oF 


wi the hectograph described 
in last week’s GUIDE you can 
run a small newspaper or magazine. 
The writer has known personally of 
many papers and magazines success- 
fully run by Junior youth. 


Plan Your Publication 


First you must decide what kind 
of paper you want to put out. Will 
it have mostly news or stories? Will 
it have pictures? What will you call 
it? If it is for your own neighbor- 
hood you may wish to call it “Oak 
Street News” or “Neighborhood 
Chronicle.” If it is for your Path- 
finder club you may prefer “The 
Pathfinder,” “Pathfinder Patter,” or 
another name of your choosing. 

The next thing is to think of 
what shall go into the paper. Col- 
lect or write something. Select il- 
lustrations. Then make a “dummy” 
or “layout.” To do this, start with 
a blank paper or magazine the same 
size as the one you are going to 
print. On this plan your articles, sto- 
ries, and illustrations, arranging all 
according to size and space. 

When this has been done you are 
ready to make your master copy. If 
you have a typewriter you can make 
the master copy with hectograph 
carbon paper. Use a thin top sheet 
and have the type clean so you will 
get a clear master copy. When typ- 
ing, leave room for illustrations. If 
you have no typewriter you can 
hand print or write the master copy 
with purple hectograph ink or pen- 
cil. 

The Heading 

The name of your paper should 
be in large letters and attractive. A 
Stenso Lettering Guide with one- 


half-inch letters will help. These 
may be obtained for fifteen cents 
in a stationery store. Make the head- 
ing on a separate piece of master 
paper with hectograph ink or hecto- 
graph pencil. Then paste it in posi- 
tion on the master copy. 


The Illustrations 


Here is a good place to say some- 
thing about a newspaper staff. Or- 
ganize a staff with editor, circula- 
tion manager, art editor, advertising 
manager, and so forth. If one of 
your group can draw, you can have 
original illustrations; otherwise the 
art editor may have to trace suit- 
able pictures. The outlines of the 
pictures should be made with pur- 
ple hectograph ink or pencil. You 
can fill in the picture with colored 
hectograph pencils if you desire. 
When your illustrations are dry, 
paste them in place. Check the mas- 
ter copy for mistakes. 


Duplicating the Copies 


Duplicate your newspaper on the 
hectograph as explained in last 





THE OLD, OLD STORY. The poem 
that appears on page four was writ- 
ten by the same person who wrote 
the hymn, “Tell Me the Old, Old 
Story.” After writing the stanzas that 
are sung in the hymn, the author 
went on to tell the story in a poem. 
We had to leave out some of the 
stanzas. 

















week's GUIDE. Leave the master 
copy on the hectograph for about 
one and one-half minutes. While 
it is still in place lay strips of paper 
at one corner. These strips will stay 
on the hectograph and serve as 
guides for feeding the duplicates. 

A hint: Figure 1 shows that if 
you pull the paper taut as you lift 
it off the hectograph surface, your 
duplicates will come off flat. If you 
pull ic off as in figure 2, they will 
curl into a roll. 

Run as many papers as you think 
you will need and wash off the hec- 
tograph surface. Your first edition 
is now ready for your waiting read- 
ers. 

Next week we will tell you how 
to do block printing. 








A PAGE BY YOU. Several requests 
have come for a page in GUIDE writ- 
ten by the Junior youth themselves. 
It is a good idea. If you write poems 
or stories, send your best to GUIDE, 
and it may be printed! Poems must 
not be longer than twelve lines, and 
stories should be short. Send only 
your own work. Do not copy. That 
is stealing. We must have a note 
signed by your father or mother or 
guardian stating that it is not copied. 
Now get busy. We shall be waiting to 
hear from you. 


COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





I—-Candidates for a Better Country 


(JANUARY 2) 


Lesson Texts: Hebrews 11:10, 14, 16; Deuteronomy 30:15-20; Matthew 


6:33. 


Memory Verse: “The saints of the most High shall take the kingdom, and 
possess the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever” (Daniel 7:18). 


Guiding Thought 


“Look,” said John, folding the 
evening paper so his father and 
mother could better examine the vital 
column. “The Blair School of Music 
is offering a free scholarship in piano 
for three years. I'm going to get it!” 

His father and mother smiled at 
his enthusiasm. “Go ahead!” said Dad. 
“That will be wonderful. But what 
are the requirements for candidacy?” 

“Oh,” said John, “I didn’t notice.” 
Taking back the paper, he began to 
read, “Candidates must be prepared 
to answer questions in theory relative 
to scale formation and musical orna- 
mentation. They must be able to per- 
form three selections from the fol- 
lowing list, one of them to be from 
memory.” 

“Well,” warned mother, “I think 
if you practice hard you will be able 
to manage those selections, but I’m 
doubtful about the memory work; 
you really will have to work hard on 
that.” 

John wasn’t listening, however. 
Already he could see himself a proud 
student in the best music school in 
the city. What would his friends 
think? 

But John never got that scholar- 
ship! He didn’t master his theory. He 
fell behind in memorizing, and when 
the day came and he had stumbled 
through his selection, the examiner 
shook his head and said, “I’m sorry,” 
and turned to the next candidate, 
who had faithfully studied the re- 
quirements and practiced and learned 
them. 

God is offering us a wonderful 
candidacy—a free entrance to a won- 
derful country. He too makes certain 
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requirements. Not only must we de- 
sire to enter that country, but we 
must study the requirements for en- 
trance, live up to them, and eliminate 
the weak places that might bar our 
entrance. We can only see that coun- 
try by faith, but it is certain that it 
contains all we have hoped and 
longed for on this earth and more. 
It is worth seeking! 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guid- 
ing thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 
God Offers Us Something Better 


1. What have God-fearing people 
all through the ages been looking 






forward to? (Heb. 11:10, 14, 16.) 
2. This place is called by Paul 
“the better country” and “a city 
which hath foundations”; by Daniel, 
“the everlasting kingdom”; by 
John, “the new earth.” To whom 
will it be given? (Dan. 7:27.) 

3. What descriptions of that 
“better country” have been given 
us? (Rev. 21:1-5, 10-13, 21-23, 25, 
Zi.) 

NotTE.—lIsaiah, in the Old Testa- 
ment, gives us glimpses of conditions 
in that sinless land. He tells us of the 
everlasting, unspoiled joy that we 
shall experience there, of the com- 
plete absence of sorrow and tears, of 
enjoying the labor of our hands, of 
the absence of fear and distrust in the 
animal world, of the unity of worship 
in that country (Isa. 65:17-25; 66: 
22-24). 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
Only Two Classes of People 


4. As we look at the world we 


pleading to us to come to 
Him so He can make us fit 
for the better land above. 


HERBERT KRUDIEN, AKI 

















see people of many races, of all 


nationalities, of differing social 
classes, of various religions: but in 
the end of time God will see only 
two classes of people. What are 
these two groups and to what does 
Christ liken them? (Matt. 25:31-34, 
41.) 


NoTE— "There are only two 
classes in the world to-day, and only 
two classes will be recognized in the 
Judgment,—those who violate God’s 
law, and those who obey it. Christ 
gives the test by which to prove our 
loyalty or disloyalty.’"—Christ’s Ob- 
ject Lessons, p. 283. 


5. What will be the fate of the 
people who do not seek God? (Ps. 
11:4-7.) 

6. What will be the reward of 
those who do seek God despite the 
suffering and persecution? (Matt. 
5:3, 5, 10, 12, 20.) 

NorTe.—In psalm 14 David gives 
us a picture of how eagerly God 
scans the earth to see whether men 
and women are choosing and seeking 
Him. “The Lord looked down from 
heaven upon the children of men, to 
see if there were any that did under- 
stand, and seek God” (verse 2). 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
We Must Make Our Own Choice 


7. What choice is set before each 
one of us? (Deut. 30:15-20.) 

8. In these last days, when the 
events in the world tell us that the 
destruction of the earth is near, 
what two things does Peter men- 
tion in which we should be very 
careful to choose rightly? (2 Peter 
3:11.) In what condition will those 
who diligently look for the new 
earth at last be found? (Verse 14.) 


NoTE.— “Christ calls upon every 
one to consider. Make an earnest 
reckoning. Put into one scale Jesus, 
which means eternal treasure, life, 
truth, heaven, and the joy of Christ 
in souls redeemed; put into the other 
every attraction the world can offer. 
Into one scale put the loss of your 
own soul, and the souls of those 
whom you might have been instru- 
mental in saving; into the other, for 
yourself and for them, a life that 
measures with the life of God. Weigh 
for time and for eternity. While you 
are thus engaged, Christ speaks: 
‘What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?’ 

“God desires us to choose the 
heavenly in place of the earthly. He 
opens before us the possibilities of a 
heavenly investment.”—Christ’s Ob- 
ject Lessons, p. 374. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
A Preliminary Examination 


9. What must we do in order to 


be sure that we are fit to be candi- 
dates for heaven? (2 Cor. 13:5, first 
half.) 

10. What advice does Jeremiah 
give us as we examine ourselves? 


(Lam. 3:40.) 


NOTE.—"“Closely examine your 
own heart, and the state of your af- 
fections toward God. Inquire, Have 
I devoted the precious moments of 
today in seeking to please myself, 
seeking for my own amusement? or 
have I made others happy? Have I 
helped those connected with me to 
greater devotion to God and to ap- 
preciate eternal things? Have I 
brought my religion into my home, 
and there revealed the grace of Christ 
in my words and in my deportment? 
By my respectful obedience, have I 
honored my parents, and thus kept 
the fifth commandment? Have I 
cheerfully taken up my little, every- 
day duties, performing them with 
fidelity, doing what I could to lighten 
the burdens of others? Have I kept 
my lips from evil, and my tongue 
from speaking guile? Have I honored 
Christ my Redeemer, who gave His 
precious life that eternal life might 
be within my reach?”—Messages to 
Young People, p. 122. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


Getting Acquainted With Heaven's 
Requirements 


11. If we wish to enter the better 
country, where must our love and 
our interests be centered while we 
are on this earth? (Col. 3:2.) 

12. What reason does John give 
for pleading with us to give up the 
world and its pleasures? (1 John 
2:15-17.) 

13. If we place first importance 
on heavenly things, does that mean 
that we will not have any happiness 
and joy? (Matt. 6:33.) 

NotTE.—"The surrender of all our 
powers to God greatly simplifies the 
problem of life. It weakens and cuts 





short a thousand struggles with the 
passions of the natural heart. Reli- 
gion is as a golden cord that binds 
the souls of both youth and aged to 
Christ. Through it the willing and 
obedient are brought safely through 
dark and intricate paths to the city 
of God.”—Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 30. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Bible writers of all times have 
compared the actions of the two 
classes of people in the world—those 
who seek God, the saints, or the 
righteous; and those who love the 
world, the wicked, or sinners. In the 
following list put R for righteous 
beside the things that characterize 
those who seek God, and put W 
for wicked beside the things that 
characterize those who follow the 
ways of the world. 

Speak the truth (Ps. 15:2). ( ) 

Say, “There is no God” (Ps. 14: 

€ 7) 

Hath clean hands and a pure 

heart (Ps. 24:4). ( ) 

Full of hatred, variance, wrath, 

strife, envy, murder, drunken- 
ness, revelings (Gal. 5:20, 21). 


) 
Plot against the just (Ps. 37:12). 


ef 

Work righteousness (Ps. 15:2). 
c > 

Keep tongues from evil (Ps. 34: 
i3)..¢ 


Lying, anger, stealing, bitterness, 
clamor, evil speaking, malice, 
covetousness, filthiness, foolish 
talking (Eph. 4:25, 31). () 

Inventors of evil things, disobedi- 
ent to parents (Rom. 1:30). 


( ) 
Do good to all men (Ps. 34:14). 
C i@ 


Whisperers, backbiters, haters of 
God, deceitful, proud, boasters 
(Rom. 1:29, 30). ( ) 

Forebear one another, kind, tender- 
hearted, forgiving (Eph. 4:32). 
( ) 














You can do these puzzies on Sabbath afternoon. 
You may look up the texts to find the answers. 
Then, when finished, check the correct answers 
at the bottom, and sce how many you got right. 


Dishes and Vessels of | 
the Bible 


By GOLDIE walt 


1. From what kind of dish did Jael serve 
Sisera? Judges 5:25. 

2. With what six vessels did Jesus perform 
His first miracle? John 2:6. 


3. Who made the pots and basons for 
Solomon’s Temple? 2 Chron. 4:11. 

4. What woman once borrowed all the 
empty oil vessels in her town? 2 Kings 
4:1, 3, 6. 

5. Who treated a pot of shredded poison 
gourds so it didn’t kill? 2 Kings 4: 
38-41. 

6. In her hurry to call her friends, what 
did the woman of Samaria leave at 
the well? John 4:28. 

7. What two utensils did Gideon use to 
carry his offering? Judges 6:19. 

ANSWERS 
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When Mrs. Browning saw Harvey, 


she was sure he had been 


SENT BY THE ANGELS 


AUDE BROWNING. tucked 
Baby Lester into his bed, care- 
fully covered him, then poked the 
fire in the wood stove. Peering into 
the woodbox behind the kitchen 
range, she sighed heavily. 

“Oh, dear. The wood is almost 
gone and it’s snowing. What shall 
I do? My cold is so bad I dare 
not go out in the storm even bun- 
dled up in my warmest coat. If only 
Tom would come back.” 

Mrs. Browning lived in the 
mountains of northern California 
where winters can be cold. She lived 
in a house that was not modern, sur- 
rounded by pine trees. The only 
heat was from the kitchen range, 
and how it did eat the wood. 

Her husband had gone on a busi- 
ness trip three days before, think- 
ing he was leaving sufficient wood 
to last until his return. If Mrs. 
Browning had not caught the severe 
cold she would not have minded 
carrying in wood. But she dared not 
take chances now alone with the 
baby. Because the weather had be- 
come colder she had been forced 
to use wood faster than her husband 
had expected. 

The following morning her cold 
was no better and it was still snow- 
ing. Wrapped in her warmest robe 
she prepared the baby’s formula, 
using the last piece of stovewood. 
She had no telephone, and there 
were no near neighbors; besides, 
she was a newcomer, almost a stran- 
ger. 

She was about to crawl back into 
bed when she heard a knock at the 
kitchen door. Remembering that she 
knew no one and that agents seldom 
came to that part of the country, 
she wondered who could be calling 


The house was cold, the wood gone. Mrs. 
Browning opened the door fearfully. A boy 
she did not know said, “Can | help you?” 
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A 
at that time of the morning, and 
in a storm. 

Opening the door a tiny crack 
to avoid getting the draft, she 
peeked out. What was her surprise 
to see a red-cheeked boy of perhaps 
twelve years of age dressed in a 
heavy sweater and galoshes. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Browning. 
I am Harvey Thompson, your neigh- 
bor. We live the fourth house down, 
the one with the big window in the 
south. Mother said Mr. Browning 
was away, and I wondered if there 
was anything I could do for you. 
Do you need any groceries from the 
store?” 

“O Harvey, an angel must have 
sent you, for I am sick with a cold 
and am out of stovewood. In fact 
I was just ready to go back to bed 
to keep warm. There is plenty of 
wood chopped if only you could 
bring it in for me. I shall be happy 


to pay you.” 
The boy's eyes danced. He acted 
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as if he were receiving a favor, 
that it was a privilege to carry in 
the wood, when he said, “Of course 
you won't pay me, ma’am. I have to 
get in my good deeds for the day.” 
In no time the box was piled full. 
Mrs. Browning brought her purse 
and again tried to pay the boy. 
“Do you think I am going around 
to houses and offering to help in 
order to get money? I am a JMV 
and have a difficult time getting in 
my good deeds for each day. If 
Mom did not help me out I would 
have a poor record. Now, Mrs. 
Browning, do not worry about run- 
ning out of wood. I shall stop after 
school tonight to see if you need 
anything. Good-by.” And with that 
he was gone to search out another 
neighbor in need of help. 
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